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Biographical Character of the late John White Parsons, Esq. 
N R. PARSONS, who died lately at West Camel, Somer- 


setshire, was many years an active member of the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Society. He was also a 
benefactor to his country, greater perhaps than many men 
whose fame has been trumpeted over the four quarters of the 
globe. A celebrated author observes, that the man who has 
nade a blade of grass grow, where no grass grew before, is a 
more valuable character than all the conquerors that ever flou- 
rished in the world. If this observation is founded in truth, it 
must apply to Mr. Parsons in an eminent degree ; for there 
were few men, who, by the application of solid theory to suc- 
cessful practice, contributed more than he did to increase the 
stock of humau sustenance. Unlike those speculating mono- 
polists who drive away the cultivators of fertile fields in order 
to convert them into wastes and deserts, he came into the pos- 
session of an estate which was itself little better than a desert, 
and made it one of the best-appointed and most productive 
farms in England. 

The lands of West-Camel, in Somersetshire, comprising 
about 400 acres, were originally very bad in quality ; the soil 
being for the most part a very wet retentive sour clay, and 
nearly on a level with the banks of ariver. The mode he 
adopted for curing this bad quality of the soil was that of cal- 
cining the clay by burning every part of the sarface. - His 
next improvement was to make drains to carry off the suiper- 
fluous water which had before remained stagnant. ‘These 
were more skilfully contrived, served fot fences, and were ex- 
tended over the whole of the estate. They were.made so wide 
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and deep, as completely to arrest the progress of those mis- 
chievous idlers called sportsmen ; and communicated with each 
other by trenches, which carried away all the superfluous mois- 
ture of the land. Inthe pasture lands the drains were open. 
The clay thrown out of the ditches and trenches and other 
waste earth was burnt into ashes, and after being mixed with 
lime, coal-ashes, sand, gravel, and road-earth, into a compost, 
was thrown upon the land for manure. His other means for 
increasing his store of manure were, by sloping down the banks 
of the ditches, making drains to collect the mud, and clearing 
up the bed of the river, by which a great quantity of light 
compost earth was annually gained, to mix with the dung for 
heavy clay land, by constantly burning large quantities of 
lime, of which 200 bushels were considered sufficient for an 
acre of tillage, by throwing daily some hot unslaked lime under 
the bedding and tails of the stall-fed cattle, for the purpose of 
absorbing the urine, increasing the fermentation, and keeping in 
the oleaginous volatile parts of the dung, and lastly, by feed- 
ing his horses and cattle, during the summer, in the yards, on 
green vetches and clover. 

Ms. Parsons used the old-fashioned plough of the country 
where he lived. He totally excluded summer fallowing, after 
the land was once cleaned, and strictly observed an alternate 
cropping for man and beast. His crops were in the following 
rotation :—1. Potatoes, cabbages, carrots, parsnips, well- 
drained and well-manured. 2. Winter vetches. 35. Wheat. 
4. Beans or pease, or barley, or oats, with marl-grass, broad clo- 
ver, Devonshire ray, melfoil, trefoil, and the best meadow hay- 
seeds. He esteemed parsnips as far superior to any other ve- 
getables for cattle; and recommended getting garden-seeds, 
grass-seeds, and seed-corn from the coutinent. He found that 
seed-barley from Lisbon ripened a fortuight before the native 
barley, and yielded by fur the best crop. 

In‘his system of planting as well as of tillage, sowing, and 
breeding, Mr. Parsons always acted on the principle that heat 
was the chief source of life, vigour, and perfection, in all the 
productions of nature. With this idea operating on his mind, 
and confirmed by experience, he selected a spot of between 
80 and 40 acres, full in the eye of the sun, for his orchard ; 
and, instead of planting and grafting from the nurseries of his 
own country, be raised his fruit-trees from kernels produced in 
the warmer climates of France, which were sown by himself, 
and atierwards- spread us vigorously as forest-trees. He left 
the apples intended for cider on the trees until they were dead 
ripe; and afterwards suffered them to lie, until they mellowed, 
and acquired their greatest fragrancy, in heaps in his store- 
rooms. He always preferred seedling-trees, or wildings, to 
grafted-trees worn out by artificial propagation. 
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On the hilly parts of his estate he planted larch, firs, cedars 
of Lebanon, with many other useful and ornamental trees, and 
underwood. And by the sides of his rhynes and watery ditches, 
protected from cattle by impenetrable hedges, he planted all 
kinds of willows in such abundance as to produce annually 
100,000 rods or spars, for thatching houses, corn or hay mows, 
&e.&c. In the breeding of cattle, sheep, and hogs, Mr. Par- 
sons thought that the principle of heat should be extended 
still more than on vegetable productions. He described the 
oxen produced from the old stock of the country, without any 
mixture of other breeds, as a class of aniinals comparatively 
useless. ‘Their bones were large, without being strong, their 
flesh was coarse, their blood cool, they were altogether heavy 
and spiritless, and were unfit for agricultural labour. 

The plan then for which he was a zealous advocate, and of 
which he himself set a laudable example, was that of intro- 
ducing all over the kingdom an improved breed of animals, 
produced from the best English and foreign blood ; and he 
was of opinion, that, so far from large overgrown beasts being 
desirable, small compact animals were the most protitable ta@the 
breeders, and that their flesh was of the best quality. S.. 
wards the accomplishment of this purpose, he produced ani- 
mals from Indian and French breeds; from French and De- 
von; and Zeba and Devon; all of which were full of nature 
and spirit, strong and beautiful. ‘Two of these animals‘(a bull 
and a heifer) Mr. Parsons sent up to London, to Lord Somer- 
ville’s cattle show : and their limbs, as well as their bodies, ap- 
peared as finely shaped as those of blood horses. He assured 
his friends that oxen of the saine breed, when put to a team 
ora plough, held up their heads, and moved with the same 
spirit and quickness that horses would do. All the animals of 
this breed were remarkable for the fineness of their hair, and 
the smallness of their offal. 

Mr. Parsons was equally attentive to the principle of heat 
and foreign crossing, in the breed of hogs, as ia that of other 
animals. ‘The foreign mixture which he preferred was the Chi- 
nese. He fed them principally on potatoes, which were first 
boiled, and well drained of the water they were boiled in. He 
never would suffer them to taste of this water. It is highly 
material for farmers to attend to this branch of econoiny. 
Many persons think it a fine thing to mash up the potatoes 

and the water together for the swine. Nothing ean be more 
injurious to their growth, their healih, and the quality of their 
flesh. It is the opinion of some skilful chemists, that these 
roots have a certain portion of poison ia them, which is exe 
tracted during the time they are boiling, and communicates 
with the water. However this may be, it has beea proved that 
the water is bighly deicicrious. Mr. Parsons related to the 
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writer of this memoir an instance of the water, when injudi- 
ciously given by a neighbouring farmer to his hugs, having 
acted like a slow poison upon them. 

In the improvement of his mansion and offices, Mr. Parsons 
displayed a skill, spirit, and taste, that corresponded with his 
notions on agriculture. His dairy, cyder-house, cellars, stores, 
barns, &c. were neat and convenient; and his fatting-stalls 
were admirably well arranged for the feeding of cattle and 
making manute. In order to guard against the depredations 
of rats and mice, with which the land was much infested, he 
stacked all his corn on caps and pins, and the floor of his barn 
was elevated, with rooms under for cattle to feed and shel- 
ter themselves in. There were also dispersed over the estate, 
many comfortable hovels for sheltering cattle and making ma- 
nure. 

Mr. Parsons, who knew more of useful husbandry than all 
the titled sheep-feeders and experimental triflers throughout 
the kingdom put together, would never use the threshing-ma- 
chine, which he rejceted as much from a conviction of its 
worgplessness, as from the natural benevolence of his heart, 
and his patriotic sentiments, which always impelled him to 
cberish, to extend the ember, and improve the condition of 
those hardy rustic labourers, without whose support, this coun- 
try will most assuredly perish. Lmpressed with these highly 
laudable motives, as well as with just notions as to the real 
sources of agricultural productiveness, he built twenty com- 
fortable cottages, for his iabourers and their families to inhabit, 
and to many of them he let small garden farms. One of these 
cottagers exhibited an instance of industry that must give 
— to every friend of buman happiness who hears it ree 
ated. A field of five acres let to him by Mr. Parsons was 
incessantly stocked with early potatoes, carrots, parsnips, cab- 
bages, &c. and furnished a comfortable livelihood to him and 
his family; and besides enabled him to lay up annually a 
sum of money against a time of need. 

With respect to the new systems of farming generally 
adopted throughout this kingdom during the last 50 years, Mr. 
Parsons frequently declared that he considered them mischie- 
vous and ruinous in the highest degree. He frequently ex- 
pressed his opinion and belief that the lands of England might, 
under a wise system, produce ten times the quantity of corn 
now grown upon them, He considered the little farmers of 
former times as having managed their business in an unskilful 
and slovenly manner. He could not, however, help acknow- 
ledging that they made the land yield a much greater abun- 
dance of all kinds of food than it does at this time. 

With respect to tithes, Mr. Parsons considered the present 
mode of paying the clergy as one which tended more to dis- 
courage 
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‘ 1° . i = 
courage agriculture, to create discontent throughout the coun- 


try, 


chure 


and draw away people from the worship of the established 
h, than any institution that could ever be put in practice, 


He believed it made the clergymen avaricious, and the parishi« 
oners irreligious ; and he frequently expressed his earnest wish 
that some other provision, equally beneficial to the established 


cou 


rch, might be adopted. He knew of none more simple, or 


likely to be more efficacious, than that of allowing each rector 
a portion of land equal in value to the amount of his income 
from tithes. 


[From the third Edition of Poems by the Rev. George Crabbe, LJ..B.] 





VILLAGE BURIALS. 





(Continued from Page 188.) 


X.Y EXT to these ladies, but in nought allied, 
LN A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. Pa 
Noble he was, contemning all things mean, 

His truth unquestion’d, and his soul serene ; 

Of no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid, 

At no man’s question Isaac look’d dismay’d ; 

Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace, 

Truth, simple truth, was written in his face ; 

Yet while the serious thought his soul approv’d, 

Cheerful be seem’d, and gentleness he lov’d ; 

To bliss domestic he his heart resigi’d, 

And with the firmest, had the fondest mind ; 

Were others joyful, he look’d smiling on, 

And gave allowance where he needed none ; 

Good he refus’d with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew ajoy that caus’d refiection’s sigh ; 

A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 

No envy stung, no jealousy distress’d ; 

(Bane of the poor! it wounds their weaker mind, 

‘To miss one favour, which their neighbours find), 

Yet far was he from stoic-pride remov’d, 

He felt humanely, and he warmly loved ; 

I mark’d his action, when his infant died, 

And his old neighbour for offence was tried, 

The still tears, stealing down that furrow’d cheek, 

Spoke pity plainer than the tongue can speak. 

{f pride were his, twas not their vulgar pride, 

Who, in their base contempt, the great derides 

Nor pride in learning, tho’ my clerk agreed, 

If fate should call him, Ashford might succecd ; 
Nor 
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Nor pride in rustic skill, altho’ we knew, 

None his superior, and his equals, few ; 

But if that spirit in his soul had place, 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace, 

A pride in honest fame, by virtue gain’d, 

in sturdy boys to virtuous labours train’d ; 

Pride, in the power that guards his country’s coast, 
And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 

Pride, in a life that slander’s tongue defy'd, 

In fact, a noble passion, misnam’d pride. 

He had no party’s rage, no sect’ry’s whim, 
Christian and countryman was all with bim ; 
True to his church he came, no Sunday shower 
Kept him at home in that important hour ; 

Nor his firm feet could one persuading sect, 
By the strong glare of their new light direct, 
** On hope, in mine own sober light, I gaze, 
But should be blind and lose it in your blaze.” 

In times severe, when many a sturdy swain, 
Felt it his pride, bis comfort, to complain, 

Isaac their wants would soothe, his own would hide, 
And fee] in that, his comfort and his pride. 

At length, he found, when seventy years were run, 
His strength departed, and his labour done, 
When, save his honest fame, he kept no more, 
Bat lost his wife and saw his children poor, 

"Twas then a spark of—say not discoutent— 
Struck on his mind, and thus he gave it vent :— 

“ Kind are your laws, (‘tis not to be denied,)} 
That in yon house, for ruin’d age, provide, 
And they are just; when young, we give you all, 
And then. for comforts in our weakness call. 
Why then this proud reluctance to be fed, 
To join your poor, ang eat the parish-bread : 
But yet [ linger, loath with him to feed, 
Who gains his plenty by the sons of need ; 
He who, by contract, all your paupers took, 
And gauges stomachs with an anxious look ; 
On some old master I could well depend, 
See him with joy, and thank him as a friend ; 
Bui ul ou him, who doles the day’s supply, 
And counts our chances, who at night may die ; 
Yet help me Heav’n! and let me not complain 
OF what befalls me, but the fate sustain.” 

Such were his thoughts, and so resiga’d he grew ; 
Puily he plae’d the workhouse in his view ! 
Hiiit came not there, for sudden was his fate, 
tic dropp’d expiring, at bis cottage-gate. 
9) 
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I feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 
And view his seat, and sigh for Isaac there ; 

I see no more those white locks thinly spread, 
Round the bald polish of that honour’d head ; 
No more that awful glance on playful wight 
Compell’d to kneel, and tremble at the sight ; 

To fold his fingers all in dread the while, 

Till Mister Ashford soften’d to a smile ; 

No more that meck and suppliant look in prayer, 
Nor the pure faith (to give it force) are there ; 
But he is blest, and I lament no more, 

A wise good man, contented to be poor. 

Then died a rambler; not the one who sails 
And trucks, for female favours, beads and nails ; 
Not one, who posts from place to place—of men 
And manners treating with a flying pen ; 

Not he, who climbs, for prospects, Snowden’s height, 
And chides the clouds that intercept the sight ; 

No curious shell, rare plant, or brilliant spar, 

Intic’d our traveller from his home so far ; 

Butyl! the reason by himself assign’d 

For much rambling was, a restless mind ; 

As on, from place to place, without intent, 

Without reflection, Robin Dingley went. 

Not thus by nature ; never man was found 
Less prone to wander from his parish bound ; 
Claudian’s eld man, to whom all scenes were new, 
Save those where he and where his apples grew, 
Resembled Robin, who around would look, 

And his horizon for the earth’s mistook. 

To this poor swaina keen attorney came :+— 

“ [ give thee joy, good fellow! on thy name; 
The rich old Dingley’s dead ; no child has he, 
Nor wife nor will, his all is left for thee ; 

To be his foreune’s heir thy claim is good, 

Thou hast the name, and we will proye the blood.” 

The claim was made, ’twas tried, it would not stand, 
They prov’d the blood, but were refus’d the land. 

Assur’d of wealth, this man of simple heart, 

To every friend had predispos’d a part; 

His wife had hopes indulg’d of various kind, 

fhe three Miss Dingleys had their school assign’d, 
Masters were sought for what each miss requir’d, 
And books were bought and harpsichords were hir’d ; 
So high was hope ;—the failure touch’d his brainy, 


And Robin never was himself again ; 


Yet he no wrath, no angry wish express’d, 
But tried in vain to labour or to rest ; 
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Then cast his bundle on his back, and went 
He knew not whither, nor for what intent. 

Years fled ; of Robin all remembrance past, 
When ‘home he wander’d in his rags at last ; 
A sailor’s jacket on his limbs was thrown, 
A sailor’s story he had made his own ; 
Had sufter'd battles, prisons, tempests, storms, 
Encountering death in all his ugliest forms ; 
His cheeks were haggard, hollow was his eye, 
Where madness lurk’d, conceal’d in misery ; 
Want, and tl’ ungentle world, had taught a part, 
And prompted cunning to that simple heart ; 
«“ Tle now bethought him, he would roam no more, 
But live at home and labour as before.” 

Here cloth’d and fed, no sooner he began 

To round and redden, than away he ran ; 

His wife was dead, their children past his aid, 

So unmolested from his home he stray’d ; 

Six years elasp’d, when, worn with want and pain, 
Came Robin, wrapt in all-his rags, again ; 

We chide, we pity ; plac’d among our poor, 

lle fed again, and was a man once more. 

As when a gaunt and hungry fox is found, 
Entrapp’d alive in some rich hunter's ground, 
Fed for the field, although each day’s a feast, 
Fatten you may, but never tame the beast ; 
én house protects him, savoury viands sustain, 
But loose his neck, and off he goes again ; 

So stole our vagrant from his warm retreat, 
To rove a prowler, and be deem’d a cheat. 

Hard was his fare ; for him at length we saw, 
In gart convey’d, and laid supine on straw ; 

His feeble voice now spoke a sinking heart, 

His groans now told thé motions of the cart, 

And thus he rose, but tried in vain to stand, 

Clos’d was his eye, and clench’d his clammy hand ; 

Life ebb’d apace, and our best aid no more 

Could his weak sense or dying heart restore ; 

But now he fell, a victim to the snare, 

That vile attornies for the weak prepare— 

They who, when profit or resentment call, 

Heed not the groaning victim they enthrall. 
Then died lamented, in the strength of lite, 

A valued mother and a faithful wife ; 

Caill'd not away, when time had loos’d each hold 

On the fond heart, and each desire grew cold, 

But when, to al! that knit us to our kind, 

She felt fi.st-bouad, as charity can bind ; 
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Not when the ills of age, its pain, its care, 
The drooping spirit for its fate prepare ; 
And, each affection failing, leaves the heart 
Loos’d from life’s charm, and willing to depart ; 
But all her ties the strong invader broke, 
In all their strength, by one tremendous stroke! , 
Sudden and swift the eager pest came on, 
And all was terror, ’till all hope was gone ; 
Was silent terror, where that hope grew weak, 
Look’d on the sick, and was asham’d to speak. 
Slowly they bore, with solemn step, the dead, 
When grief grew loud, and bitter tears were shed ; 
My part began, a crowd drew near the place, 
Awe in each eye, alarm in every face ; 
So swift the ill! and of so fierce a kind, 
That fear with pity, mingled in each mind; 
Friends with the husband came their griefs to blend, 
For good-man Frankford was to all a friend. 
The last-boru boy they held above the bier, 
He knew not grief, but cries express’d his fear, 
Each different age and sex reveat'd its pain, 
In now a louder, now a lower strain, 
While the meek father, listening to their tones, 
Swell’d the full cadence of the grief by groans. 
The elder sister strove her pangs to hide, 
And soothing words to younger minds applied : 
* Be still, be patient,” oft she strove to say, 
But fuil’d as oft, and weeping turn’d away. 

Curious and sad, upon the fresh-dug bill, 

The village-lads stood melancholy still ; 
And idle children, wandering to and fro, 
As nature guided, took the tone of woe. 

Arriv'd at home, how then they gaz’d around, 
In ev'ry place, where she—no more, was found ; 
The seat at table she was wont to fill, 

The fire-side chair, still set, but vacant still ; 

The gaiden-walks, a labour all her own, 

The lattic’d bower, with trailing shrubs o’ergrown 3 
The Sunday-pew she filled with all her race, 

Each place of her’s, was now a sacred place ; 
That, while it calPd up sorrows in the eyes, 

Piere’d the fall beart, and fore’d them still to rise, 

Oh sacred sorrow! by whom souls are tried, 
Sent not to punish mortals but to guide ; 

If thou art mine,(and who shall proudly dare 
To teli his Maker, be has had his share ?) 

Still let me feel for what thy pangs are sent, 
And be my guide, and not iny punishment! 
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Of Leah Cousins next the name appears, 
With honours crown’d, and blest with length of years, 
Save that she liv’d to feel, in life’s decay, 
The pleasure die, the honours drop away ; 
A matron she, whom every village-wife, 
View’d as the help and guardian of her life ; 
Fathers and sons indebted to her aid, 
Respect to her and her profession paid ; 
Who in the house of plenty largely fed, 
Yet took her station at the pauper’s bed, 
Nor from that duty could be brib’d again, 
While fear or danger urg’d her to remain ; 
In her experience all her friends relied, 
Heaven was her help, and nature was her guide. 
Thus Leah liv’d ; long trusted, much caress’d, 
"Till a town-dame a youthful farmer bless’d ; 
A gay vain bride, who would example give, 
‘Yo that poor village where she deign’d to live. 
Some few montis past she sent in hour of need, 
For Doctor Glib, who came with wondrous speed ; 
‘Two days he waited, all his art applied, 
‘fo save the mother when her infant dicd ; 
« Twas well I came,” at last he deign’d to say, 
“ "Twas wond’rous well,”—and proudly rode away. 
The news ran rouad—* How vast the doctor’s pow’t 
He sav’d the lady in the trying hour, 
Sav’d her from death, when she was dead to hope, 
And her fond husband had resigo’d her up ; 
So all, like her, may evil fate dety, 
It Doctor Glib, with saving hand, be nigh.” 
Fame (now his friend), fear, noveliy, aad whim, 
And fashion, sent the varying sex to him ; 
From this, contention in the village rese, 
And these the dame espous’d, the doctor those ; 
The wealthier part, to him and science went, 
With luck and Leah the poor remain’d content, 
The matron sigh’d, for she was vex’d at heart, 
With so much profit, so much fame to part ; 
* So long successful in my art,” she cried, 
And this proud man, so young and so untried 
“ Nay, but,” he said, “ and dare you trust your wives, 
The joy, the pride, the solace of your lives, 
‘To one who acts, and knows no reason why, 
But trusts, poor hag! to luck for an ally ? 
Who, on experience, can her claims advance, 
Aad own the powers of accident and chance? 
A whining dame, who prays in danger’s view, 
(A proof she knows not, what beside to do ;) 
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What’s her experience? In the time that’s gone, 
Blundering she wrought, and still she blunders on 
And what is nature ? One who acts in aid 
Of gossips half asleep, and half afraid ; 
With such allies I scorn my fame to blend, 
Skill is my luck, and courage is my friend ; 
No slave to nature, ’tis my ehief delight 
To win my way and act in her despite ; 
Trust then my art, that, in itself complete, 
Needs no assistance, and fears no defeat.” 
Warm’d by her well-spic’d ale and aiding pipe, 
The angry patron grew for contest ripe. 
“ Can you,” she said, ‘‘ ungrateful and unjust, 
Before experience, ostentation trust? 
What is your hazard, foolish daughters, tell ? 
If sate, you're certain ; if secure, you're well; 
That | have luck must friend and foe confess, 
And what’s good judgment but a lucky guess? 
He boasts but what he can do; will you run 
From me, your friend! who all he boasts, have done ? 
By proud and learned words his powers are known, 
By healthy boys and handsome girls my own; 
Wives! fathers! children! by my help you live, 
Has this pale doctor more than lite to give? 
No stunted cripple hops the village round, 
Your hands are active, and your heads are sound ; 
My lads are all your fields and flocks require, 
My lasses all thoSe sturdy lads adinire ; 
Can this proud leech, with all his boasted skill, 
Amend the soul or body, wit or will? 
Does he for courts the sons of tarmers frame, 
Or make the daughter differ from the dame ? 
Or, whom he brings into this world of woe, 
Prepares he them their part to undergo? 
If not, this stranger from your doors repel, 
And be content to be and to be well.” 
She spake; but ah! with words too strong and plain, 
Her warmth offended, and her truth was vain. 
The many left her, and the friendly few 
M) , y few, 
If never colder, yet they older grew, 
Till, unemploy’d, she felt her spirits droop, 
And took, insidious aid ! th’ inspiring cup, 
Grew poor and peevish as her powers decay’d, 
And propp’d the tottering frame with stronger aid,— 
Then died !—TI saw our careful swains convey 
From this our changeful world the matron’s clay, 
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Brought to this world, at least, with equal care, 
From them its changes, good and ill to share. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





FASHIONS for MARCH. 
Lanies’ Dresses. 


NV ANTLES and coats of green Vigonia or Merino cloth, 
1 of various shades, from the sober hue of the Spanish-fly 
to the more likely pea-green, have succeeded to the purple, 
which, though a colour most pleasing in itself, is now become 
too general to find a place inaselect wardrobe. Scarlet cloaks 
are no longer seen on genteel women, except as wraps for the 
theatres. 

Bounets continue to be formed of the same materials as 
the coat or mantle, and trimmed to correspond. The patriotic 
helmet, and the college bonnet, each worn with short white 
Jace veils, are amidst the most novel and attractive articles of 
this kind. The purple and the green beaver hat, somewhat 
of the Spanish form, turned ap with a loop and acorn tassel 
of gold, falling towards the left eye-brow, and ornainented with 
a small Persian plume of the same colour, is making its ap- 
pearance; and, as a carriage decoration, possesses much be- 
coming attraction. 

The constructions of gowns and robes is at this time ex- 
ceedingly various and attractive. In the morning dress, whe- 
ther the gown is formed as a wrap, Spanish jacket, or round 
frock, it is invariably worn high in the neck ; either with an 
arched collar, or with a vandyke ruff, or collar d-a-spencer, 
The antique cuff is attached to every species of long sleeve. 
Tn full dress, however, the loose Turkish sleeve, falling in a 
point at the elbow, where it is sometimes finished with a cor- 
respondent tassel, is in the first styld of novel elegance. 

The robe 4-la-Dido, formed of Tyrian bright velvet or sars- 
net, ranks high in fashionable splendour. It is trimmed with 
gold lace, and a Roman girdle of gold tissue, confined in front 
with a rich embossed clasp, ornaments the bottom of the waist. 
The hair is secured with a caul, or gold net behind, and orna- 
mented with a bandeau or diadem in front. The Carthage 
cymer, or fancy scarf, formed of Paris net, with gold embossed 
border and stars, shades the shoulders, which this splendid cos- 
tume would otherwise too much expose ; but we remark that 
sometimes in full dress, the robes are made to sit high in the 
neck, like morning habits, but more ornamented —_ the 
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throat and bosom : we cannot, however, in any way subscribe 
to a fashion which levels a just distinction. 

Muslin or net round dresses are worn over coloured satin or 
sarsnet, with a binding over the same round the bettou;, or 
trimmed with a deep vandyke lace. Trinkets at this season ex- 
hibit much taste and splendour. Diainouds, aad every species 
of gem, set transparent, and judicjously adapted to the dresses 
with which they are worg, adorn our fair fashionalles in full 
dress. Bracelets are now worn broad, the sive of the wrist, 
and corresponding with the armlet. This latter ornament is 
not, however, very general. Clasps of ihe most brilliant cut 
steel succeed those of gold or silver, and in absence of the 
diamond and other valuable gems, we know of none to exceed 
it in splendour. Combs of steel also rank amidst other fashion- 
able ornaments for the hair. Shoes are now very much trim- 
med, and are more showy than we have observed them for 
some years. 

Fashions for Gentlemen. 
Eveninec Dress. 


The reigning colours for this month are claret and corbeau, 
with plain flat silk buttons: the coat rather long in the waist, and 
short in the skirts; double-breasted, with lappels, high collar, 
thin padding, and to fail back iull three inches; the pockets 
under the cioss-ilaps ; cuffs five inches aud a half long, with 
three buttons at top, 

Waistcoats are made of white Marseilles and fancy silks, sin- 
gle breasted, with narrow flaps; rather long breeches of drab 
silk hose, not made very high; the knee band low, with four or 
five buttons at the knee. They are meade rather tught. 


Mornine Dress. 


The coats worn for morning dress are generally of dark co- 
lours and sage mixed ; single-breasted, with short regimental 
skirts ; no flaps; pockets in the plaits of the skirts ; high col- 
Jars, stitched narrow, and to fall back about three inches; but- 
tons, either gilt, or silver basket, or moulds covered with cloth. 
Waistcoats, double-breasted, made of silk striped Valentia. 

In consequence of the excessive advance in the price of 
superfine cloths and kerseymeres, the leaders of the haut ton 
have resolved to revive the fashion of wearing leather breeches 
and boots, which some years since so particularly distinguished 
English gentlemen from mechanics aad servants. 
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ANECDOTES of BONAPARTE and his EMPRESS, 
[From a Work entitled, “ A Tour in France in 1802,” lately published, 


HE wife of an Irish nobleman, who had resided some 

years in France in embarrasssed circumstances, was in- 
duced to part with her diamonds on understanding that Ma- 
dame Bonaparte wished to purchase them : previous to offering 
them to her, she sent them to a Japidary to value, which valu- 
ation, signed by him, was sent to the Thuilleries, requesting 
either that the money for them might be sent by the messen- 
ger, or the jewels returned. The messenger, however, was dis- 
missed empty-handed, without either money or jewels. A few 
days after, the lady dispatched the same messenger again, with 
the same request; and was again told there was no answer. 
Various other means were tried to procure Madame’s attention 
to settling this account; but all in vain: Madame would not 
acknowledge the receipt of the jewels, or that any such debt 
existed. The lady, after two years’ suspence, was advised by a 
friend to put a memorial on the subject into the hands of the 
first consul, and to find an opportunity of delivering it per- 
sonally. She contrived to place herself in the track through 
which he was to pass.on the day of the grand parade ; and put 
into his hands a paper, stating the circumstances. The next 
morning the consul’s aid-de-camp waited on the Jady with 
the money, making many apologies for a transaction of which, 
on his wife’s account, he was extremely ashamed ; and the ac- 
count farther stated was, that Madame Bonaparte, in addition 
to her jewels, got a handsome trimming. It is a pity that the 
consul is not as ready to repair his own acts of injustice as his 
wife’s. 

His passion and violence furnished us with many curious 
anecdotes, and Madame’s fine Seve china was sometimes the 
victim of some political or domestic vexation. We were told 
that on the evening the news of the Emperor Paul’s death ar- 
rived, who was his dear friend and ally, Madame Bonaparte 
had an assembly, which the consul honoured with his presence : 
he was unfortunately sitting with his feet under a table of very 
fine Seve china, when the dispatches were put into his hands, 
announcing this event, which proved such a check at that 
time to his schemes of ambition and plunder. The agitation 
of the moment overcame all idea of dignity and decorum ; he 
threw up his feet, overturned the table, threw a dish of coffee 
out of his hand into the fire, dashed down a pair of wax-can- 
dles that stood in his way, and flew out of the room in a state 
bordering on insanity. Such is the great man at whom half 
Europe has trembled, and whom England alone has set at 
defiance ! 
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ANECDOTE of a COW. 
[From the Monthly Magazine.] 


To tue Epiror, 
Sir, 


A® your invaluable miscellany has, for a series of years, 
given me much pleasure in its perusal, it will be an ad- 
ditional gratification to contribute the smallest portion of ge- 
nuine matter to the source of information it contains. 

Permit me to relate an anecdote of one of the brute species, 
which, perhaps, would never have appeared before the public, 
had not the relation of one partly similar, in the present work, 
revived the circumstance in wy memory. 

Some years ago, having occasion to reside for some time at a 
farm-house in the country, | was much alarmed, one morning, 
by the unusual bellowing of a cow under the window of the 
apartment wherein [ was sitting; looking out I perceived her 
to be one belonging to a herd, which I previously understood 
were enclosed in a field near a mile distant; alarmed at her ap- 
pearance I went out in order to take her back, but as soon as 
[left the house, she ran before me apparently in the greatest 
concern, frequently looking back to see if I was following; in 
this manner she continued across several fields ’till she brought 
me to the brink of a deep and dangerous morass; where, to 
my great surprise, I beheld one of her associates nearly enve- 
loped in the swamp underneath. The distressed animal, after 
much difticulty, was extricated from its perilous situation, to the 
no small satisfaction of the other, which seemed to caress and 
lick it, as if it had been one of her own offsprings. 

Every observer of the animal creation, must be aware, what 

a regular degree of subordination exists among herds of cat- 
tle that have been long accustomed to ruminate together ; the 
instinct of the cow, iu this respect, is by no means the least 
predominant. When a fariner makes his first selection, he, 
of course, has a great variety of the same speeies, and (if we 
may presume to judge from analogy) endued with a diversity 
of dispositions ; hence, for some time it is entertaining to be- 
hold the many disputed points that arise among the candidates 
for precedence, betore the business can be amicably adjusted ; 
for it is very observable, they always walk in lineal procession, 
preceded by achieftain or leader, which is unanimously ac- 
knowledged by the whole herd; the rest follow in order, ac- 
cording to their contested decisions, each being most tenacious 
of her allotted station ; which did not escape that accurate de- 
lineator of nature, Bloomficld, who, in his “ Farmer’s Boy,” 
makes the following beautiful allusion : 
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“ The right of ‘conquest all the law they know : 
Subordinate, they one by one succeed ; 

And one among them always takes the lead : 

Is ever foremost, wheresoe’cr they stray, 
Allow’d precedence undisputed sway ; 

With jealous pride her station is maintain’, 

For many a broil that post of honour gain’d.” 


But a tacit responsibility seems to devolve on their leader, for 
the care and, welfare of the whole, which has been fully exem- 
plified ia the preceding anecdote: the concerned cow being the 
premier of the herd. 

To account for this wonderful degree of instinct, in this part 
of the animal species, is beyond my penetration ; I leave the 

_ subject for matured philosophy to investigate. 
Your's, Kc. 
J, HOLCROFT. 

Redman’s Row, Mile End, 

february 6, 1809. 


UPON the CROWING of a COCK. 


[From Bishop Hall’s Occasional Meditations, printed in 1633.] 





} OW harshly did this note sound in the eare of Peter; 
yea, pearced his very heart. Many atime had he heard 
this bird, and was no whit moved with the noyse ; now, there 
was a bird in his bosome that crowed Jowder than this; whose 
shrill aceent, conjoined with this, astonished the guilty disciple. 
The wearie labourer, when he is awakened from his sweet 
sleepe by this naturall clocke of the household, is not so angry 
at this troublesome bird, nor so vexed at the hearing of that un- 
scasonable sound, as Peter was, when this fowle awakened his 
siceping conscience, and called him toa timely repentance. 
This cocke did but crow like others; neither made or knew 
any difference of this tone, and the rest; there was a divine 
hand that ordered this morning’s note to be a summons of pe- 
nitence: He that fore-told it had fore-appointed it. That bird 
could not but crow then ; and all the noyse in the high priest's 
hall could not keepe that sound from Peter’s eave. But, oh 
Saviour, couldst thou find leasure, when thou stoodst at the 
barre of that unjust and cruell judgement, amidst all that 
bloudy rabble of enemies, in the sense of all their furie, and 
the expectation of thine owne death, to listen unto this mo- 
nitor of Peter’s repentance;.and upon the hearing of it, to 
cast back thine eyes upon thy deuying, cursing, abjuring dis- 
ciple? O merey without measure, and beyoud all the pos- 
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sibility of our admiration; to neglect thyselfe fora sinner, to 
attend the repentance of one, when thou wert about to lay 
downe thy life for all. 

O God, thou art still equally mercifull. Every elect soule 
is no less deare unto thee.. Let the sound of thy faithful mo- 
nitors smite my ears : and let the beames of thy mercifull eyes 
wound my heart, so as I may goe forth and weepe bitterly. 








An ANECDOTE. 


Poor gentleman, who had taken no part in the rebellion, 
but whose humanity had led him to relieve the necesst- 
ties of the pretender, Charles, being apprehended, and brought 
before a court of justicé, was asked how he dared’ to assist the 
king’s greatest enemy, and why, having always appeared to be 
a loyal subject, he ded uot dekver up the pretender, and claim 
the reward of 30,0001. offered by government for his person? 
“ T only gave him, “replied the prisoner, “ what nature seenied 
to require, a night’s lodging, and a humble repast. And who 
among my judges, though poor as [ am, would have sought to 
acquire riches, by violating the rights of hospitality, in order 
to earn the price of blood?” The court was filled with confu- 
sion and amazement at the simple eloquence of this untutored 
orator: the suit was dismissed, and the prisoner set free. So 
much stronger au impression does fellow-feeling, and a sense 
of natural equity, make on the human bieast, than the dictates 
of political law, though enforced by the greatest rewards, or 
the severest punishments, 

The sentiment here expressed is indeed a beautiful one. One 
effect of war, among many others, is greatly to be lamented, 
and that is its tendency to render the heart callous to the best 
feelings, and to deaden tn the inind the principles of humanity 
and Christianity. 


—— 





Answer, by W. D. Champion, of Bridgewater, to T. Builocks 
Question, inserted December 5. 
DUT x-+-y==100. Then as 1003x?+-y*: : 5032789; by trans- 
position and division x*==5578—y*—=( l00—y*)== 10,000 
—200y+-y?. Hence y?—100 y==—2211 (a quadratic) solved 
y==67 and x==33. 

*,* Similar answers have been received from Triangularius, 
of Evershot; G.S. of Evershot; and Roger Maffett, of Ply- 
mouth. 

Vol. 49. 2K Answer, 
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Answer, by T. Kite, of Chard, to F. A. Dyer’s Charade, inserted Fanuary 9, 
we flaky snows and brumal chills give way, 


And genial spring takes place of murky day, 
The SEASONthen of purest joy the zest, 
Says to each anxious thought, ‘* Be hush’d (to rest, 
Sorrows avaunt, all petty discords cease, 
Whilst groves are melody, and gales are peace. 


*¢* Similar answers have been received from J, Ball, at Evershot school; 
W. Petherick; H. B. and W. D. Champion, of Bridgewater; J. Woodman, 
of North Curry; J. W. of Charmouth; Junius Philarithmus ; J. Melhuish, 
of Honiton; W.B. of ‘Taunton; S. Duck,and G. A. F, of South Pether. 
ton; C. Crews, of Newton Abbot; R. Loosemore, of Tiverton; G, S, of 
Egg Buckland; S. Tucker, of Bugford; and S. Palmer, of Chard. 








Answer, by F. Melhuish, of Honiton, to F. Withall’s Rebus, inserted the 161b 
of January. 


te transparent CAMELEON takes always the hue 
Of whatever it touches, or is attach’d to. 


8+ A similar answer has been received from G. A. F. Arden, of South 
Petherton; W.D. Champion, and H. B. of Bridgewater; J. Ball, at Ever. 
shot school; W. Petherick; S. Tucker, of Bugford; John Woodman, of 
North Curry; W. Kent, near Camelford; and R. Loosemore, of Tiverton, 





An ANAGRAM, by W. B. of Taunton. 


Liquid, Sirs, you'll first select, 
And then an animal detect; 
A quarterof the world pray find; 
The god of corn next call to mind ; 
A Jewish doctor bring to sight; 
Lastly, a colour something bright: 
The initials join’d in order true, 
. Will bring a well-known fruit to view. 


A REBUS, by Adrianus. 


Globe from whose resplendent orb 
The earth receives reflected light; 
In order next must twice be told, 
The solitary bird of night; 
And now a fragrant flow’r produce, 
Emblem of mortal man’s decay ; 
Lastly, a nation brave and free, 
Which scorns the hateful tyrant’s sway. 
Lamented whole! *twas for his country’s sake 
He bled, a hero! sympathy, awake! 
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ERRATA.—The second-line of the poem entitled “© A Shipwreck, ins 
serted in the 19th page of the present volume, should read thus: 
*€ And blust’rous winds with threat’ning aspect rise.’ 
And the 28th line of the birth-day ode, which appeared in page 119, ought 19 
stand thus: 
*¢ In grateful lays resound his praise.” 
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ON REASON, 


4 oe first of gifts! thou sacred boon of Heav’n, 
To mortal man in richest mercy giv’n ; 

Thou monitor, and regent of his breast! 

Of evil and of good the certain test ; 

How glorious is the light deriv’d from thee! 

Thou spark of justice, truth, and equity! 

Life’s sweet enjoyments to thy power he owes, 

As the blest course thro’ which each blessing flows 3 
?Tis thou implanting in his mind thy root, 

That litts him from the prone and grov’ling brute ; 
‘That stampt a noble aspect on the whole, 

And rears his head o’er all from pole to pole; 
Reason! thy mild but ever potent sway, 

Makes e’en the most unnatural will obey ; 

The hellish imp of passion oft restrains, 

And binds him down in adamantine chains 3 
Soothes the hard strokes of unrelenting fate, 

And drive the clouds which troubies agitate; 


So oft when tempest’s wild, discordant note, 
Across blue o’cean’s face begins to float, 
Rouzing him from his azure, limpid bed, 
Where late in sweetest sluinbers he had laid; 
Black clouds of dire artillery advance, 
While horror and despair before them prance ; 
The weeping heavens their mourning garments wear, 
And desolation rides upon the air ; 
Lash’d into fury the aspiring wave 
Proudly attempts to reach the high concave, 
And wastes his mighty streneth in vain to try 
‘To wash the blot from off the tainted sky; 
But power omnipotent its force repels, 
And the black tumult of the tempest quells, 
Bids the rude winds their vaulted caverns seek, 
Nor dare, without ius will, their prison break ; 
Then o’er the surface of the tranquil seas, 
In whisp’ring tones is heard the wanton breeze, 
While ranks of rippling billows onward creep, 
*Till crowding on they’sink in silent sleep. 


Thus thou, Oh reason! biddest anger cease, 
Restoring order, unity, and peace; 
Thy presence round affords a shining blaze 
‘To light the creature thro’ this darksome maze ; 
A general power and influence o’er him strews, 
Like morning showers or salutary dcws; 
If this depart, what midnight gloom ensues? 
Let but thy glorious orb his station fly, 
And lay his crown and regal sceptre by, 
Let but thy splendid rays their light withdraw, 
And leave all nature destitute of law, 
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What deep despair, with ev’ry woe combin’d ! ‘ 
W hat black, chaotic darkness fills the mind! E 
E’en friendship’s and religion’s hallow’d fire, : 
Unaided by thy torch would sovon expire ; { 


Without thy cheering beans the bosom knows. 
No gratitude, with no affection glows; 

No tears of pity, swelling, drown the eye, 
And flow in melting tears of sympathy ; 

But midst the dire conflicting passions tost, 
Fach noble intpulse of the soul is lost 

In gross inanity; while ev’ry sense 

Is lock’d in frozen bonds of ignorance 3 

And if of this, the noblest part, bereft, 
What happiness or cuintort is there left? 
E’en what has life to offer or bestow, 

But gnawing melancholy, grief, and wee? 
The world, with all its honours and rewards, 
Sink on the view, and die on the regards ; 
And every silken bond and social tie 

Are burst in pieces, and asunder fly. 
Wisdom is gone in all its charms and powers, 
And blasted lie in death its fairest flowers, 


But he who, blest with reason, can explore, 
Regions vast tract, and vcean’s boundless share, 
And guide a fragile vessel as he please, 

Midst tossing waves o’er wild tempestuous seas; 
On eagle’s wings thro’ ambient air can rise, 

And count the planets in yon lofty skies; 

Who from the worm can trace that pow’r and care 
Which made and rules their rolling bodies there; 
But above all the blessed scheme can scan 

Of peace and pardon bought for sinful man, 

And praise the Deily, whose wondrous grace 
Reveals themystery to the human race. 


L. N. of C. G. 
Fanuary 28, 1809. 





THE PEACEFUL RUSTIC. 


yo ruddy swain that gaily trips along, 
Vacant and careless, o’er the mould’ring soil, 
Fitfully chearing, with his rustic song, 
The mute companions of bis lowly toil. 
Not martial fire impels thro’ bloody fields, 
To snatch the crown of victory and fame ; 
The laurel wreath to him no transport yields, 
Nor all the glories of a warrior’s name. 
Nor av’rice lures to tempt the billowy wave, 
Or trust bis safety to the treach’rous deep, 
Where oft ambition finds an early grave, 
And daring heroes in obliviun sleep. 
For him the early dawn her sweets prepares, 
For him the linnet carols in the grove; 
The verdant mead its rural liv’ry wears, 
And winged songsters tune their notes of love. 
For him the blooming spring, in flow’rs array’d, 
To ev’ry passing gale her odour lends, 
The oak majestic yields his rev’rend shade, 
And heav’n, in tertilizing show’rs, descends. 
Ab! would mankind this humble lessan learn, 
To bound their wishes, and their passivay quell ; 
Astrea’s golden age might yet return, 
And peace and justice on the earth would dwell. 








